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My name is Bryon Hoerner, Curator of Collections from the Estes Park 
Museum. Today is February 25, 2014. I’m at the Donahue residence in 
Nederland, Colorado interviewing climber Topher Donahue for the Estes 
Valley Mountaineering Oral History Project, a joint project between the 
Estes Valley Library and the Estes Park Museum. [This interview is also 
available in video format, filmed by Brian Brown. The interview was 
transcribed by Tom Williams with assistance from Bryon Hoerner.] 

Let’s start out with your full name please. 

My name is Topher Donahue. 

When and where were you born? 

I was born in Wild Basin just on the south edge of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, a little cabin in the woods there. 

Born at home, that’s pretty cool. 

Born at home. 

How would you describe yourself as a climber? 

I guess I would describe myself sort of in the old school ways of climbing 
where you’re just a climber. You do what all those parts of climbing 
include which really include rock climbing and ice climbing and 
mountaineering and skiing and camping and hiking and everything. So I 
realize now the world has sort of diversified and segmented these things 
where there’s specialists in each genres, but for me it was always sort of 
the thing. Just a way you go out in the mountains and have fun. 

When and what was your first introduction to climbing? 

I don’t remember when I started climbing. I think from what my parents 
says maybe two years old or so. My first memories of climbing were again 
not really sport l ik e but more just exploring. Going out and playing around 
in the mountains. I guess my first times that I remember really technical 
climbing was with my parents, [Mike and Peggy Donahue] mostly with 
my dad. He was a guide and owned the Colorado Mountain School in 
Estes Park for 20 years. So I went out with him when he was working and 
I would just tag along and go do some climbs with him and his clients. I 
was introduced to it through guiding I suppose. 
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How was it growing up with parents who are so involved in the climbing 
community, being guides and owning the school? 

It was great, I got to learn from a group of guides and got to, they were in 
some ways my community more than even my friends at school were. I 
had a lot of friends who were twenty years older than me, thirty years 
older than me. It was awesome, some of my favorite memories in my life 
was hanging out with the guides and feeling l ik e I was one of the big guys 
even though really wasn’t. I started guiding when I was 14 years old and I 
was probably the youngest guide in the world. Maybe still ever, [chuckles] 
It was kind of amazing; I started training with the guides when I was l ik e 
seven or eight years old, going out with the guides training. I sort of 
started out just tagging along but I inevitably would learn from them. I 
loved it. As far as the climbing community goes, I think it was a little bit 
different then in that it was more of an odd ball thing than now. It’s pretty 
cool climbing; somehow it’s gotten to be this hip cool sexy thing. But in 
those days it was pretty kind of grungy and alternative. I can’t imagine 
what to compare it too really. Everything now is so sort of, seems l ik e 
everything’s gone mainstream. I don’t know if it was being in the grunge 
rock in Seattle in the ’80s or what. But it was not accepted. 


So you grew up around climbers and your parents were climbers and 
guides. At any point did you want to kind of branch out from that because 
it was what your parents were doing? Kind of the little rebellion or did you 
always feel like a part of the climbing community and that was kind of 
always what you enjoyed doing? 

It’s a funny question because if anything I sort of rebelled by getting really 
into climbing. The reason for that being is that climbing is dangerous and I 
can see why my parents might not have wanted me to get that into 
climbing. I have kids now and if they decide not to get into climbing that’s 
fine with me. If they get into it, I’ll do it with them. We go climbing a 
little bit but it’s not this thing that I really feel like I want them to do. I 
think my parents had that view with me. I mean I would always ask for 
climbing gear for my birthday and for Christmas. I would never get 
climbing gear for my birthday or for Christmas. Especially in those days, 
there was no sport climbing, there was no crash pads, there was no rock 
gyms. When you go climbing you pretty much had to make your own 
safety systems and the gear wasn’t as good as it is now. It still is 
dangerous and so I think they were happy that I got into it, I wasn’t that 
they particularly told me not to be into it but they tried to put the brakes 
on. They were sort of like, “Yeah, you don’t need to go to Yosemite yet. 
You don’t need to do this stuff.” My dad didn’t want me to lead climb till 
I was 14 years old, like actually go up on the sharp end leading. Now as a 
father, and even then I understood it because his reasoning was that until 
you’re that age you don’t really understand mortality. You won’t be able 
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to make life and death decisions if you don’t understand mortality and I 
think he’s right. Guiding was a way to go climbing in a very sort of 
controlled and extra safe environment. To go out and be a climber was a 
very different thing. To go out and be a climber meant that you’d go out 
and you l ik e to go out to the edge and push your limits and those kinds of 
things, or can mean that. So in some ways I rebelled by getting way into 
climbing. I never really had a time where I thought I wanted to go not be 
into the mountain sport. In some ways I’m less obsessed by it now than I 
ever was. I really was into it during my, even when I was eight, nine, ten, 
eleven years old I was really into the mountain sport thing and I couldn’t 
really do it because it wasn’t a good kid’s sport. I’m going to make a 
separate point here, it’s funny that when I was young climbing was not a 
good sport for the youth and now that I’m older, climbing is a young 
person’s sport. I feel like I sort of missed it, when I was young it wasn’t 
cool to be a young climber, it was just this weird thing. And now that I’m 
old it’s not being cool to be an old climber, it’s way cooler to be l ik e a 20 
year old boulderer. I sort of missed it on both accounts which was great; it 
was great to be a misfit. 

So did you find being a younger climber and being really interested, were 
the older guys that you knew, the older climbers, older guides, were they 
really supportive of that? 

Yeah, they were awesome. It was amazing because I would go out and go 
climbing with these guys and they would take me climbing with them. On 
their days off I’d go out with some of the guides and we’d go climbing. I 
don’t ever remember having a sense of, “Who’s the kid, the boss’ kid or 
whatever.” They took great care of me, they made sure I was extra safe 
and it was awesome. I never had a feeling like that from those guys, they 
were very welcoming. I had some pretty wild adventures. I remember 
trying to do the Diamond in the winter in a day and I was l ik e 15 years old 
with this guy who was a great climber and we didn’t make it. We ended up 
doing a variation and going up to Chasm View and climbing out of there. I 
remember doing just these, l ik e a hanging belay with all these weird 
pieces of gear. None of them were great but I had a whole bunch of them 
in and we were wearing like plastic boots and mountaineering gear on this 
overhanging rock to get out of there. I mean some crazy adventures for 
sure. It was awesome. 


Just to go back to the point you were making about kids not understanding 
mortality. I think some of the perception that the non-climbing public has 
about a lot of climbers is that they’re these daredevils that are courting 
death every time they go out. I think a lot of that comes from, they see 
climbing as they see [Alex] Honnold on 60 Minutes soloing. They think, 
that’s their, most of their exposure to climbing. So if you were to come 
across someone who questions that, the danger aspect, what would you 
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say to them in order to kind of show them more of the reality in that 
climbing can be very safe if you do it the right way? 

I think our culture has a misunderstanding of the difference between what 
we do for recreation and what we do for work or for our daily lives. I think 
the things we do in our daily lives are insane. I think the fact that we jump 
in our cars and we haul ass down the highway with a whole bunch of other 
people doing the same thing. And we eat all this weird food because we 
can’t deal with eating good food and we have these really stressful jobs 
that cranks up our heart rates and our blood pressure and our stress level to 
this point that we kill ourselves through our daily lives. Yet if we go out 
and we do something that risks our lives for recreation and fun and 
because it makes us feel good and brings down our blood pressure and 
makes us feel kind of a Zen state, then we’re viewed as these risk takers. 

So I think that our definition of risk is a bit messed up as a culture. We’ve 
sort of created this lifestyle, at least in the western world, where we have 
this sense of a cushion between us and risk. I don’t think it’s really true, I 
don’t think there is a cushion between us and risk. I think life is risky. I 
worry about my kids every day, they go out there. Having kids, l ik e we all 
know that we worry about our kids whatever they’re doing, it doesn’t 
matter what they’re doing. What do I do, not take them to the ski area 
because they might get hit by another skier, well that’s an option. But they 
have such a rich lives because we live near a ski area. The risk of climbing 
is certainly, you go through these phases of when you’re learning to climb 
you have these periods where you’re taking greater risks if you do it by 
yourself without a good instructor. You’re certainly taking some pretty big 
risks then. If you learn correctly, you can learn to climb in a way that 
makes it fairly safe. I mean I’ve climbed a hundred plus days a year for 
almost every year of my life and I’ve never really been injured. I mean it 
can happen at any time, I can go out tomorrow and get killed climbing I 
suppose but I view it almost more like yoga or jogging or going to the 
gym. It’s what I do that makes me feel good. Is that a good answer? 

That’s great, that’s fantastic. So as you were rebelling against your 
parents by getting super into climbing and also I would guess you were 
guiding at the time too, what kind of goals did you set for yourself as a 
climber? Kind of, how did you balance your personal climbing with your 
guiding? 

Well in the end, probably my personal climbing has a lot to do with why I 
stopped guiding. That I sort of realized that in the long run most people 
that observed that were guides either stopped their own personal climbing 
or they stopped guiding, or potentially both. I just, I’ve never really 
questioned my desire to go out climbing. To take people climbing and 
guiding is something that I really enjoyed at times and other times I felt 
like I didn’t want it to be my job. I just wanted to do it for fun. I suppose 
that’s the same for anything you get into professionally that also overlaps 
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with your recreation. But as a goal, my goal that I, it was really interesting 
when I was even a teenager I realized that my goal with climbing was to 
do it until I was an old man. That meant a whole lot of things, it meant I 
couldn’t get badly hurt or killed, it meant that I also needed to have 
longevity of inspiration. I’m working on it, now in my 40s I’m totally 
inspired, I go climbing all the time. I went climbing yesterday. So my 
goals are more around the lifestyle of it and fitting it into my life as a 
father and as I get older and when I was younger I fitted it into travel. I 
never had a ton of goals as far as specific climbs and it’s probably held me 
back for what I might have been able to do if I had been more goal 
orientated. But it’s more just to see how much I can do it and maintain the 
enjoyment of it. 


Who were some of the climbers when you were younger that inspired you 
or that maybe you looked up to? 

On the kind of world scale there was climbers who were legends of 
climbing. I guess my dad put this sense of risk into me that made me not 
really necessarily want to do what those guys did. So in some ways the 
heroes l ik e Layton Kor and Reinhold Messner and those guys were, they 
terrified me a little bit in the sense of that I was learning the skills that I 
could go out and do the things that those guys were doing but that I didn’t 
know for sure if I wanted to do them. Locally, the people that were in the 
local community that I saw going out climbing and that I knew as people 
instead of just heroes were people l ik e Harry Kent, Keith Lober was in 
Estes Park at the time and I went climbing with him. I remember one day 
when I was in fifth grade getting ready to go to school, Keith Lober came 
storming in the door of our cabin and my dad was gone. I don’t know 
where he was, my mom was there getting us ready for school. He comes 
in, “Peggy, Topher can’t go to school today, there’s this ice climb up in 
the Park and it’s in and we’ve got to go do it today.” Amazingly enough, I 
mean I did pretty well in school and my mom let me go and went ice 
climbing and did a first assent with Keith that day. So I thought that was 
pretty cool that one of the local climbing heroes had come and grabbed a 
little kid to go do a climb with. So those guys were my heroes for sure in a 
sense. Not in every way [chuckles]. That was the other thing about 
growing up around climbers, I realized that’s a kind of climbing bum, ski 
bum pursuit, it’s not entirely the way you want to build your life around 
being l ik e these guys necessarily. But they all have these amazing qualities 
that you can certainly craft parts of your life around. Yeah, those guys 
inspired me a lot, I remember Keith gave me an ice axe after he got back 
from doing the first American winter assent of the Eiger. He’s like, “I’ve 
got this ice axe, I’m going to give you but I got to climb the Eiger first 
with it, I need it.” So he went off and climbed the Eiger. They had like, I 
want to say it was five or six ice tools with them on that climb and it was 
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one of the two that didn’t break on the assent and he gave it to me when he 
got back. He was like, “Yeah, no, yours made it, yours made it.” And he 
still gave it to me even though he had broken all the rest of his tools, so it 
was good friends and sort of heroes too. 

That’s awesome. It’s interesting that you mention those guys and viewing 
them as like the local legends taking you out. When we interviewed Kelly 
Cordes he had the similar thoughts to say about you, like he was so 
excited and you guys actually went out and did a first assent and he talks a 
little bit about that. Do you have some recollections of that day? 

Well when I did the first assent of Crazy Train with Kelly Cordes it was a 
cool transition into a different I guess phase of my life in a sense because 
then I was the local climber and had established myself as a climber and 
was there. There were these new guys coming into town who were 
excellent climbers and I had the local knowledge and these guys had 
motivation and they had talent and Kelly was one of them. He’s an 
awesome climber and we went out did it. It wasn’t really like this big 
planned thing to do a first assent. We went and climbed the Smear of Fear 
that day and we were looking over at this other thing, like, “We should go 
and do that too, it looks great.” So for us we were just climbing and we 
ended up doing some variations there too on that same wall with different 
partners and stuff. Having Kelly move to Estes and some of the other 
younger climbers that have moved to Estes recently, I mean Kelly is more 
my age but like there’s some, there’s a kind of a group of younger 
climbers that are super motivated, they’re training really hard like athletes. 
It’s fun to see this like fired up energy about the local climbing scene 
there. Estes has been for a long time kind of a sleepy climbing community. 
There’s certainly been a lot of talent and a lot of great climbing going on 
but you never heard about it much until recently and now it’s finally 
starting to come into its own which is great to see. Anything else about 
that or is that? 

I think that’s great. So with some of those new younger generation of 
motivated climbers that come into town, is that, do you try and kind of 
feed off of those guy’s energy to keep you going a little bit? You 
mentioned your goal as being you want to climb for as long as possible so 
has that helped you to stay motivated? 

Maybe the opposite, maybe it makes it harder to stay motivated. They’re 
all so motivated and train like fiends and I never really was at the training, 
I rather just go climbing or go skiing or whatever. I just l ik ed being out 
there and the young generation I would say, the younger 
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generation that’s getting out there get it. I think the thing they inspire me 
most for is sort of the attitude of just going for it and enjoying it and 
enthusiasm for it and it’s not this super serious [Ernest] Shackleton 
survival kind of an experience. It’s really more about just going after it 
and I think that’s what inspires me most about the younger climbers these 
days is they have a great attitude. 

Do you think that’s significantly different that kind of more train but also 
have fun attitude. Is that significantly different from past generations of 
climbers? Were they a little more serious about it? 

I think in the past, l ik e the people I looked up to and that I grew up kind of 
with them as sort of the generation I watched climbing and looked up to 
some of them and enjoyed climbing with them. I think it was viewed as a 
little bit more serious. I think that, I sort of came in at the tail end of sort 
of “thou shalt not fall” period, where it’s l ik e the leader should not fall. 

We went out and fell off and found out that wasn’t really true and it’s 
great, even though I’m not that old yet, like I was there for that transition. 

I remember when cams were invented; I remember when free climbing 
kind of took off and became a big thing. I remember when the first aid 
climbs were being free climbed. It was more serious then and it took a 
little while for us to catch up and realize that we could kind of fall off. 
When I started only the l ik e freaks would go out and take leader falls. 

Very quickly it sort of became more the norm to push yourself a bit. So to 
go out and just l ik e fall off a climb ten times would have been viewed as 
kind of irresponsible back then. The visionary climbers perhaps were 
doing it but they were probably viewed as a bit irresponsible. I suppose 
between the late 70s and the late 80s is when the sort of the climbing 
community kind of accepted this more, a little bit more go for it attitude. 
Sport climbing came along and they started, and people started pushing 
the grade to the point where they had to fall in order to figure out how to 
do the climb. It was a bit more serious then; it came out of this exploration 
thing where, now we make a bit of a thing about doing a first assent but in 
those days, in sort of the prior generation that’s all they did. Like in 
Layton Kor’s day, Royal Robbins day, Warren Harding’s day, those guys, 
when they went climbing they did first assents. There was no 
differentiation. Sure they’d sometimes repeat a climb but most climbs had 
not been done yet. I kind of got in at the period, the next period where free 
climbing was taking off and it became more fun. I think climbing has that 
tendency to be this thing where you look back and you say, “Wow, that 
was a great day,” but at the time it can be kind of miserable. It still has that 
but in those days I think it was even more dramatic. The rack, the gear that 
you carried was so heavy, the packs were so heavy. I remember my dad 
explaining the painful moments of climbing with pitons where you’re 
trying to free climb because you can’t really aid climb either, there’s not 
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enough gear to aid climb. So you climb up there, you get a piton in, you 
place the piton next to your hand hold in the crack and then you swing the 
hammer at it and you miss the piton and you smack your thumb with that 
piton hammer. But you don’t want to fall off cause your last piece of gear 
is way down there and you don’t know if it will hold or not. So I think 
there was a little more misery involved but I think a lot of people now 
days that enjoy climbing probably wouldn’t have enjoyed it as much then, 
it was more for the little more masochistic sort. I’m glad I got in on the era 
that I have cause climbing’s been a lot of fun. It is viewed a bit more, it’s 
not just the Red Bull X-Games thing of just getting crazy and flipping 
upside down and risking your life. It’s just more fun now. 


Some of the personal things that you’ve done other than Crazy Train, just 
this past fall you were part of a first assent of another ice climb in the 
Longs Peak cirque up on the Diamond. The Window Pane I think you 
guys called it. What was that l ik e getting so far up there and finding this 
new route? 

Well the ice climbs to begin with are kind of a matter of partly luck and 
perseverance. The climbing itself isn’t that crazy difficult, it’s more that 
we’ve lived here long enough and watched the weather here and saw the 
big floods that happened in September put a lot of water in the high 
country in the fall. So we knew the ice climbing was going to be good. We 
went out and climbed the Smear of Fear this year in September and it was 
80 degrees in Boulder that day. When we were up there we saw the ice on 
the upper wall and we thought it just could be a year that’s going to come 
in. Other climbers had gone up there and looked at it, we’d looked at it for 
a long time and this ice smear that forms on the left side of the Diamond. I 
would say it’s almost more a feat of perseverance and timing than it is of 
climbing. Once we did get up there it was hard ice climbing. But it’s not 
near as hard as being here for 20 years waiting for the thing to actually 
form in the first place. I do l ik e getting in on first assents and it’s almost 
more because these days there’s so much information out there. One of the 
things that has changed a lot, the recent revolution in climbing is sort of an 
information revolution. There’s so much out there that you go out there 
and you do these things with almost a complete certainty of what you will 
encounter. Sure, you might not know the exact shape of the footholds that 
you are going to stand on or something but l ik e you know all these details. 
I enjoy knowing a little less about what I’m getting into and sort of finding 
that and that’s what inspires me most about first assents is sort of getting 
out there and having that experience of discovery. Like on that climb there 
was a little, on the Window Pane there’s a little shelf of rock that sort of 
hides the bottom of that smear. So you have to go all the way to the base, 
even from 50’ below it we couldn’t see for sure that it was in. So we did 
six pitches of ice just to get to that. They were great, they’ve all been 
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climbed before and they were fantastic ice climb. We’ve actually climbed 
them before too. But the ice is always different so it feels kind of like a 
first assent anyway even if it’s been climbed before. Then when we got to 
the base and realized that it was in, that’s a pretty exciting moment to see 
that we are going to be able to do it. I would say that was the break 
through moment more than even doing the climb, is realizing that it goes. 
That’s what’s special about it to me, sort of that discovery. In some ways I 
think that the definitions of achievement that we have in climbing are a 
little bit misleading to the experience. From my own experience, when I 
go out and do a first assent, a lot of times the first time I might not succeed 
in making it a free climb, or maybe not even make it to the top. Or maybe 
not do it in the way that I would l ik e to be able to do it. Then I go back 
later, if it’s really hard maybe it takes me a few tries and I eventually 
achieve the climbing achievement of a free climb or the official assent. By 
the time I actually do it, it’s less of a breakthrough than that first time 
when I discovered it. I think an interesting example of that is Tommy’s 
[Caldwell] recent; I haven’t been involved in it, but his big project on El 
Capitan, trying to free climb the Don Wall. And everyone’s waiting with 
baited breath for this moment when he achieves the free climb of the Don 
Wall. That will be this great moment; it will be all over the magazines and 
all this news. That will be the big breakthrough. In my mind, it already 
happened. That is he discovered a way to free climb that amazing face that 
seems like it is almost impossible to aid climb let alone free climb. He 
found a free way up that wall. To me that’s the most exciting part of that 
story is that he found that line. It’s happened already and sure that’s not 
how climbing world will remember it but to me that’s the achievement. 

But if Tommy, God forbid it happens, but if he gets in a car accident and 
can never climb again, to me he did it. He achieved that ultimate, which is 
finding that way up that wall. It’s not a matter of whether he did it without 
hanging on the bolt at that one spot; it’s that he found that line. That’s the 
visionary part to me. I would like to see climbing sort of give a little more 
to the experience than the sort of goals I guess. The sort of definition of 
achievement in climbing is a funny one because, first of all we’re going a 
harder way up, some mountains are hard to get up and you go up the 
easiest way possible and they’re still hard. But most of what we do in 
climbing we’re going up the hard way. So it’s sort of silly to begin with. 
There’s a lot of endless debate about the ethics of climbing, how you do it, 
whether you hang on the gear, whether you put in a bolt or how fast you 
did it, whether you camped, whatever you do. There’s always these 
debates about what’s better style. I guess I’m no fan of style and ethics. I 
just am more into the experience of it and I’ve seen so many different 
kinds of experiences. I’ve seen blind people and handicapped people do 
these amazing things in ways where stylistically there wasn’t very good 
style. It doesn’t matter, they had great adventures. And for myself at 
different times in my life I’ve had times where one style was good for me 
at one time and later in life it’s a different style and I’d go out and have 
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equally great experiences. So I think there’s a whole lot of noise around 
style and ethic of climbing. I think they’re sort of overdone and 
overhyped, I don’t think it really matters. I think it’s an experience you’re 
going out to get and if you go out and get your experience, if your honest 
about it maybe is the only thing that matters much is just sort of say what 
you did. Then that’s the great thing about climbing, it’s an individual 
pursuit, you can do whatever you want. 


Goin back a little bit you were talkin about enjoying really the visionary 
aspect of first assents and in finding a route that you think might go and 
that. Can you give an example of when you personally found a line and 
then put up a climb and went through the whole process? 

Yeah, I think one of the fascinating things about climbing and the 
development of first assents and new routes and kind of what becomes the 
ways up these walls and features and peaks is that they, each generation 
sort of finds what they need. The line that’s the right difficulty for them. 
For me I’ve gone out at this time when the big alpine walls around the 
world were beginning to be explored as free climbs. Now there harder and 
harder climbs being done of course, but I feel I lucked into a time when I 
was able to go out to these places in Patagonia and the Bugaboos in 
Alaska and Kurdistan and go out and find these walls that were and lines 
up these walls that were just the perfect difficulty for me, which feels very 
selfish and like, “Wow, this was just perfect for me, amazing.” But I think 
it’s sort of true for every generation, we go out and we find the climbs that 
are right for us. Even in Rocky Mountain National Park I was able to go 
up on these climbs like on, I’m trying to think of a good example. But 
even just went up and went camping in the Cathedral Spires one time and 
we didn’t have any great plans, we just went up there and we wanted to do 
some climbing up by the Petit Grepon and the Saber and stuff. We decided 
that we would just try things that hadn’t; we didn’t look between the lines 
in the guidebook. Go up and look at the guidebook instead of trying to 
follow the routes we’ll try to go up between them, see what you find. We 
found these amazing lines; we did a new route on a peak every day on l ik e 
four of them, four different days of climbing. It’s amazing once you get up 
there and into it how often it will go, and then you can climb almost 
anything. There’s a lot of, yeah you do a first assent and it’s supposed to 
be, it can be kind of heroic but at the same time it’s often not. It’s just you 
went climbing and that’s the best kind is when you just go up and go 
climbing. It just so happens to be no one’s has been there before. I’ve 
stumbled into a few of those, I did a new route on the Diamond that way, 
it was an accident on the left side. We just went up and just said, “Let’s go 
up this way.” With modern gear it’s amazing what you can get away with. 

I think that the climbing media and the climbing community tends to put 
the people doing these first assents on kind of on pedestals of heroism and 
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Interviewer: 


we don’t really mind it but at the same time it ain’t really all that heroic a 
lot. Sometimes you beat it into submission, you go up there and you try 
again and again and again and again and eventually you can get something 
and call it a first assent. Other times you just stumble into a really lucky 
great line. But people are capable of a lot more even those of us who’ve 
done first assents are certainly capable of doing them, it’s just more a 
matter of going out and trying things that may have never been done 
before. I’m trying to think of an example, the question you asked about an 
example of putting it all together. I find it’s not, I don’t know it’s often not 
really like that, it’s more just. I think first assents is more about having an 
open mind than it is about doing something super difficult or unbelievably 
hard. They certainly can be unbelievably hard, but they don’t have to be. 
Recently I’ve been going down with my kids a little bit and climbing in 
Boulder Canyon here and what I’ve been trying to do is find climbs that 
are easy enough and I find that to be way more difficult than finding 
climbs that are hard enough. I’m talking about climbs that don’t even 
make the guidebook ratings. Like we’re talking 5.1 and there’s a reason 
there’s not many 5. Is in the world and that’s because they’re hard to find. 
Once you have the climbing skills you can climb, even I can do most 
climbs in most climbing areas and that’s find but to find a 5.1 is a whole 
other challenge. All it takes for them is something like, if there’s a section 
that’s like chest high on me that’s blank, they can’t get up it. So I’ve been 
trying to find these and I’ve found them, it’s great, I’ve been putting like 
forty years of climbing experience to use to try to find the easiest climbs 
around. It’s been great, it’s a fun challenge for me and they love it. They 
call it” climbsploring”, cause, and that was their word, they came up with 
it. Because we’re not just going climbing we’re going exploring and using 
climbing. For them to go out and go to a crag and do a climb that’s already 
established or what, it’s kind of weird and scary and hard and what not. 

But when we add the exploring element they love it. To me that makes me 
realize a lot of what I like about it too, is that I go out and do the same 
climbs over and over again too. But I really like the exploring part. It’s 
one of the reasons I don’t really climb in a gym much is that getting better 
isn’t important enough to me to feel like I just want to get my arms 
stronger and stronger and stronger. Just the gymnastic movement, I love 
the gymnastic movement of climbing but it’s not quite enough to captivate 
me. Without the exploring the rock it’s not that interesting to me. 


Climbsploring, I l ik e that. That’s good. So you talked a lot about 
stumbling upon first assents and things. But there’s also another noticeable 
or notable day that you did the Amble in the Park. That seems l ik e 
something you would have to kind of plan out beforehand. So you’ve kind 
of done both sides of it, what was that l ik e? What was the inspiration 
behind that and kind of the preparation and how did the day actually go? 
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Topher Donahue: Well as everything has gotten climbed then you start thinking about these 

creative ideas of that may have not been done before or may have. But 
then once they’ve been done before it’s not as much of a feat of creativity 
as it is just being able to do it. Going to do the Nose in a day on El Cap [El 
Capitan] has been done lots of times but it’s certainly a great challenge. 
Whereas the guys who did it first, it was this sort of visionary idea of like, 
“Wow, we’ve done all these other climbs, I bet we could pull that off in a 
day. Wonder if we could do that in a day?” As you climb more and more 
it’s interesting, it’s almost like this, the mountains in some ways shrink. 
You start to be able to do them faster, when they went from aid climbing 
to free climbing; all of a sudden the Diamond was possible to do in a day. 
The Diamonds not that big, its way up there but it’s a relatively small rock 
face compared to the big rock walls in the world. It’s plenty hard, there’s 
other issues l ik e weather and altitude and stuff. The Diamonds way hard 
but it’s not so huge so once they started free climbing the Diamond 
became a reasonable thing to do in a day. Then you go to the next level 
and you start thinking about, “Well what if we did that and something else 
in a day? Well let’s do the lower east face to the Diamond in a day. And 
then the Park itself, you start running around the Park and you realize it’s 
a pretty compact area, there’s a lot of climbing in a really fairly small area. 
You first go in there and those valleys seem really far apart and then after 
a little while your realize, “Wow, it’s not that far between Black Lake and 
Sky Pond and that area.” They’re actually just right across the other side; 
you could just cruse right over there. In some ways as the mountains sort 
of compressed within our sort of speed and skill at climbing, we started 
thinking, “Well what if we linkup a few of these, what if we did a climb in 
every valley?” We didn’t know how far we could go to be honest, It was 
sort of, there was a lot of distance between there but what we did know is 
we could get up Longs Peak and go climb some other things and get down 
to the Bear Lake. Start at the Longs Peak Trailhead and get back to the 
Bear Lake Trailhead. We thought we could do a few of those but we 
didn’t kn ow how many. We left a car at Bear Lake parking lot, or had a 
friend leave a car at the Bear Lake parking lot and then we drove up to the 
Longs Peak parking lot and left at l ik e 3:00am. We just went from the 
parking lot with like climbing gear on, l ik e harnesses on, rope over the 
back, rack on. We had a little tiny pack with food and some water 
purification. We topped out Longs Peak at 7:30am, we did Pervertical 
Sanctuary. We were going down the back side of Longs, then we went 
down the back side of Longs Peak into the Black Lake area. Then we did 
the north 


19:35 [End of Part B.] 
[C]. 

00:00 
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Spearhead. We did the easiest route on Spear; we did the easiest route on 
most of the formations so it wasn’t l ik e we were climbing super hard. It 
was more l ik e just distance thing than really climbing difficulty. We came 
down from that and it was l ik e 8:30 and we’re going down the trail and 
this hiker came up the trail and saw us, we were jangling climbing gear 
and moving pretty quick. He’s like, “Well what are you guys doing, what 
are you guys going to do?” We’re like, “Well we just did Longs and 
Spearhead and now we’re going to go, going to go maybe climb some 
more.” And he was upset, he’s like, “No you’re not.” He thought we were 
lying to him. We’re like well, “Sorry, sorry to bum out your day, we’re 
just going climbing.” We went down and then back up to the Petit Grepon 
and climbed the Petit and went down the back side of that which leads you 
into the Andrews Glacier area. We went up Andrews Glacier and got up 
on the Divide and kind of topped out on the Divide and went down 
Ptarmigan Glacier, I guess Tindall Glacier down to the base of Halletts. 
The climbing on that day was actually some of the easiest part of the day 
because we were actually able to sit and belay. Like the hiking in-between 
was working us by then. We would get to the climbs, you’d be exhausted 
and the climbing was reasonably easy for us. Like 5.7, 5.8 climbing was 
fine for us, whereas the hiking all day. We did 20 miles of hiking that day. 
By that point we were getting pretty tired and we got to the base of 
Halletts and we approached from the Divide, whereas normally you’d 
come up from underneath, whereas we came down for above. Walked 
along the base and I’d guided Northcutt-Carter a bunch of times so I was 
really familiar with it. So I just walked up right to the base without even 
lookin around, threw down the rope and tied in. We were getting pretty 
tired by then, we’d been on the go all day long and covered a bunch of 
miles and a bunch of vertical. Tie into the rope, “Ok, I’ll lead first.” We 
weren’t simul-climbing a ton but we would a little bit, where we’d both 
climb together a little bit to get to. So we were linking pitches but we 
weren’t doing that a lot, just little sections at the end of a pitch maybe. So 
we’d link maybe two pitches at a time. I starts going up this thing pretty 
fast and I start seeing l ik e rock dust and I think, “Awe, that’s weird, 
there’s a bit of a rock fall here.” Then I started getting up to this point and 
I’m like, it just all of a sudden, it’s not familiar at all. There’s just like this 
big, I remembered l ik e super easy terrain and climbing up these big ramps 
and I couldn’t find them. They were like, they were gone. I finally climbed 
up to a point where I stuck my head around the comer and there was just 
this enormous rock scar. I thought, “Wow, there’s a huge, I thought our 
day, at least that climb was done for us.” I stopped and I tried to kind of go 
up and it obviously was going to be harder climbing, so I climbed down a 
little ways and set up a belay and brought Mike up and, yeah Mike 
Pennings was my partner that day and he’s a great partner, super strong he 
can go forever and the right attitude for that kind of day. So he gets up 
there and I’m like, “Well I don’t know, maybe we can climb through 
here.” And he managed to climb like a variation that was probably 5.10, 
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the Northcutt-Carter was supposed to be 5.7 or something. So we found a 
way around it but as it turned out there was a massive rock fall that ripped 
off like an entire pitch. It’s still like that forever for as far as I know. So 
we climbed up to finish that climb and went back to the Divide. Cruse the 
Divide a little further north and at this point we’re sort of like, “Well I 
wonder if we can do one more, l ik e we could do the Spiral Route on 
Notchtop, it’s like 5.4, we could do that.” We knew it was going to be 
dark by then so we went down, we did that. Went down Ptarmigan Glacier 
and the glaciers were in great condition for us, they were l ik e super easy 
glissade, so we were able to slide right down and then do the climb. We 
came back down to the base of that wall after doing the Spiral route and 
we were pretty wrecked. Like we were, l ik e Mike’s one of the strongest 
guys I know and I remember walking behind him down the trail and he 
would l ik e just like bouncing off the side of the trail, like staggering. We 
got to the trailhead and just driving home was pretty tiring. It took us like 
23 hours or something l ik e that. Those kind of things, I don’t know if 
people will ever do them again, they’ll do their own. Other linkups in the 
Park have been done, linking the biggest faces in the Park, linking up 
other things. Those linkups are more fun if they haven’t been done, I 
think. Because when you are going suffer that much it’s nice if you’re sort 
of suffering alone instead of worrying about other people are doing. I’ve 
noticed an interesting trend in climbing, so first of all you go out and just 
doing it is sort of the first thing. Then someone else comes along and says, 
“Well let’s time it, we’ll do it the fastest.” So in some ways people go up 
and do the fastest assent, well they may also be doing the first timed 
assent. First you don’t even care how long it’s going to take, you’re just 
gonna see if you can do it. It’s like, “Ok, maybe we can get done in under 
a day, in a single push.” So climbing has an interesting sort of competition 
in it in that you, sometimes you can one-up the previous guy by doing it in 
a different style than it’s been done before. Then you change the rules and 
make it your own version of the game. Then you solo it or you do the first 
assent in the dark or you do the first assent with a clock and you time it. I 
think those assents are great and that achievements are great, but I think 
it’s important to remember that they are also changing the definition of the 
game. That the first people to do these things were the ones who had the, it 
comes back that vision of doing it in the first place. I think that the people 
now days who are doing the Nose at El Cap faster and faster and faster are 
not achieving a greater goal than the people who did it for the first time in 
a day. It just becomes sort of a way of playing a game that’s fun and that’s 
what it really should remain. It doesn’t have to be, it’s not that the new 
guys are increasing the game, they’re just playing the current game. 


06:22 

Interviewer: You talked about the new guys playing the current game and sort of 

changing the rules as they go to keep climbing fun and I guess probably of 
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that has to do with keeping personal motivation high. Where do you see 
climbing going in the future? Have you thought about that at all? 


Topher Donahue: 


10:29 


Yeah, I wonder. I wonder where it will go, where climbing will go as 
more people get involved. It becomes increasingly important for people to 
define the sport the way they want it to be, to keep it exciting and 
exploration in places where people have gone before. That’s really why 
climbers redefine the game so that they can find exploration and the 
unknown and all those things that climbers have always looked for within 
this current time where people have gone most places. Where it will go in 
the future, I don’t know, I hope it continues to go the way it has which is 
sort of always exciting for the current generation of climbers in that they 
are finding their challenges. I think a part that is missed a lot in sort of the 
climbing media and the history of climbing is every man’s experience. 

I’ve had a time where I got to go out to do cutting edge things but during 
that time there was people going out and doing the trade routes. Those 
people are also having exceptional experiences and I think there’s not 
quite enough credit given to those experiences. Every day in Eldorado 
Canyon and in Rocky Mountain National Park there’s these adventures 
going on that are as good or better than the adventures that are happening 
to the best climbers in the world. And we don’t hear about them because 
there not at the cutting edge but I don’t think it makes them any less of an 
experience or an adventure. So I think that my hope is that in the future 
every man’s climbing experience will become the norm and that the credit, 
I mean I suppose in some ways every man’s, that’s not the best way to put 
it. Well one way to look at it might be to look to Europe, which we sort of 
always have looked to Europe in terms of the development of climbing. If 
you look at Europe as it is now, the standard of the normal climber is so 
high that everyone’s an expert. Here we have less of these bolted climbs 
and it’s less established in a way. But that the normal climber is becoming 
better and better. That’s exciting to me for the future of climbing in that 
right now the standard, I shouldn’t say right now, like 15 years ago the 
standard route on the Diamond was the Casual Route and now days there 
all getting done. Like the 5.12 routes on the Diamond are getting climbed 
all the time. That’s the exciting part about the future of climbing. The 
normal climbers are going to go to Yosemite and free climb El Cap. 
There’re going to go and do the hardest routes on the Diamond. There’re 
going to do these hard ice climbs, they already are. The Window Pane got 
done immediately a couple times after we did it. So the standards are 
increasing dramatically amongst the normal climbers. The climbers that 
stand out as the super stars are not as head and shoulders above the rest as 
they used to be. I would guess that’s going to be the future of climbing is 
sort of higher and higher standards among the average climbers. 
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Interviewer: 


Topher Donahue: 


Interviewer: 


Do you think with higher standards among the average climbers, do you 
think there’ll also become a larger base to the pyramid, if you will? Those 
recreational climbers that don’t ever reach, maybe they don’t ever climb 
5.10 but they climb a lot. Do you think that that number will grow? 

Yeah, I think the number of climbers is going to continue to grow as long 
as we have a life style that can support recreation. I think that with rock 
gyms there’s a lot more people getting introduced to climbing. It’s great 
and they’re coming at it and they’re excited and they’re coming from all 
over the world and all different cities all over the country where there’s 
not climbing nearby and that’s great. Some of the best climbers in the 
world are coming from places where there’s no climbing. They’re moving 
of course to places where there’s climbing but they’re cutting their teeth in 
places where you never would have been able to climb before. While the 
average climber’s abilities are I think are going to increase and are 
increasing, I don’t think it means any less for the people who climb 5.8 
and 5.7. My parents were lifetime 5.8 climbers, they never really aspired 
to be better than that, and I think that’s fine. In fact it’s great because then 
if you don’t attach achievement of, well I shouldn’t say achievement, they 
had plenty of achievement. If you don’t attach improvement to your 
enjoyment of climbing you’re going to enjoy it a lot more and a lot more 
of the days you go out because it’s not, climbing’s not just about doing it 
at better and higher standards. It’s about doing it well and enjoying it and 
having adventures and nice days that you remember your whole life. I 
think with more and more people climbing there’s going to be more 
people at all levels enjoying it and that’s ok. The person on the 5.6 in the 
Park is going to be having just as much fun as the person repeating 
Tommy’s [Caldwell] 5.14 on the Diamond, for sure having the same 
amount of fun. Let me add something to that. So another one of the myths 
of climbing is that the harder you do it the better it gets and it’s not really 
true. Like it’s great at all levels and I’ve had just as much fun at every 
level I’ve ever climbed. One of the things about having the goal of 
climbing till I’m an old man is that, or when I’m an old man, is that I’m 
going to have to accept climbing at lower levels. I not going to be able to 
climb at the level I do now and have in the past. So I need to find 
enjoyment in all levels of climbing and it is and I think that’s one of the 
great things about Rocky Mountain National Park is that there’s climbs, 
there’s fantastic world class rope climbing at all levels. I’d say it’s one of 
the best characteristics of Rocky Mountain National Park is that you can 
go out on more days of the year and do more different kinds of climbing 
of more different grades than anywhere I’ve ever seen. You can go out and 
go ice climbing, skiing and rock climbing all on the same day on nine 
months of the year and that’s pretty impressive for a climbing area. Not 
many places can do that. 

So you talk about enjoying climbing at every level. A lot of the other 
climbers we’ve interviewed didn’t last as long as guides as you did. You 
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Topher Donahue: 


15:51 

Interviewer: 
Topher Donahue: 


said you guided for around 15 years and you said you stopped for some of 
the same reasons. You wanted to pursue personal climbing and guiding, 
they’re really two different things but a lot of the other climbers we’ve 
talked to didn’t make it more than three or four years. Do you think that 
your overall enjoyment of climbing at different levels helped with that? 

Yeah, climbing at different levels, or enjoying climbing at different at 
levels definitely I think helped my longevity with guiding and with my 
own climbing. I found that I learned a lot from climbing a lot of moderate 
terrain while I was guiding. The reason I moved out of guiding wasn’t 
even so much about not liking guiding even, it was that professionally I 
found other challenges that I was interested in. I felt l ik e I had sort of 
achieved the most I could achieve as a guide, which probably wasn’t true. 
But I still was a top level guide and I was in my 20 ’s and so I wanted to 
have other challenges and that’s how I got into photography and writing 
and journalism and communications projects that gave me other 
challenges. And part of that was the longevity thing too, I realized my 
body couldn’t take guiding and climbing, I had to sort of pick. I didn’t 
have to pick then but I knew in the long run I would have had to pick. I 
had some injuries in my early 20s that sort of made me think a little more 
about that, saying, “Well, if you’re going to pick and choose here, and 
you’re only get to use your body so much in your life, what’s it going to 
be?” I sort of chose my own climbing over guiding but I miss it in some 
ways, I miss the enthusiasm of seeing what people get out of their first day 
climbing, it’s a pretty impressive thing. I still get to see it every once in a 
while with my friends who haven’t climbed before but it’s not the same. I 
did l ik e that part of guiding. I guess I wandered a little bit there. 


I think that was great. So you grew up here in the area, you’ve climbed 
and traveled all around the world but you’re still living here. Why, why 
are you still here in the same area that you grew up in? What is it that’s 
kept you here? 

Yeah, I ask myself that question a lot. There’s a number of reasons why I 
live here, I think that I got to travel a lot and every time I came home from 
these trips to all over the world I liked this place more. It made me realize 
that while there’s a lot of great places in the world there’s not really better 
places than this. As a place to live, it’s one of the best. We have a 
recreational resource l ik e Rocky Mountain National Park right next to an 
urban area where you can, you have universities and museums and music 
and culture and international airports and all the things that we need in our 
life, in this crazy modern life, to be part of it. It’s a place where you can 
sort of remove yourself and be in the mountains but you can also very 
easily step into the modern culture and take advantage of that and be part 
of it. Now at this stage in my that’s one of the biggest reasons that I think 
I’m here is that for my family, my wife works at the university. We live in 
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a funky little mountain town and she takes public transport bus to work 
when she needs to go to work and works from home part of the time cause 
we have high speed internet. I have right I my back yard a great 
wilderness area that I can go play in and I’m right next to Rocky Mountain 
National Park when I want to have an alpine adventure and it can all 
happen right here in the same place and that is really valuable to me. I 
don’t know where I’d go if I ever left here. The access to the city is one of 
the reasons that I moved a little bit farther away from the Estes Park, 
Allen’s Park area was because I can still get there very easily from here 
but here we have public transport right into the city and that’s a really 
really nice feature and it’s also not a tourist town. So I like those factors 
here, I mean I like Estes Park too, I love it there but I really don’t want to 
live there anymore. 

Interviewer: I don’t think I have anything else down, do you have anything else you 

want to share, any other stories or insights? 

Topher Donahue: Yeah, I’ve got maybe a couple of stories. I think one of the climbs in the 

Park that stands out in my memory is sort of probably one of the most 
transformational experiences for me was my first time up Longs Peak. I 
tried to climb Longs Peak when I was six with my dad and it was just a 
little too much. My grandma climbed Longs Peak when she was six and I 
think my dad was seven when he first climbed it. She went up the Keyhole 
and it was back in the day when they stayed in just l ik e pine bow beds 
made at the old cabin. I think there were old cabins there or something, 

I’m not totally sure. So it was sort of this thing of climbing Longs Peak 
when you were young in my family. I don’t know if it’s such a great idea, 
I’m not going to encourage my kids to do it, there’s a miserable part to it 
for sure, walking up and down that huge trail. It builds character I suppose 
is what they would say. 


19:35 [End of Part C.] 
[D], 

00:00 


So when I was seven, we tried it when I was six, I couldn’t quite do it, it 
just seemed l ik e too much and it was one of those really windy cold 
summer days when it was just gnarly up there and hard on my psyche and 
my dad didn’t push me too hard and we turned around. We were up above 
the Boulder Lield a little ways. So I went back up when I was seven and 
we climbed the North Pace and it was covered with ice and my dad had 
made these, he knew it could be icy and there was snow on it also so he’d 
taken the front part of these old crampons and strapped them on to my, 
figured out a way to strap them on to my little boots. And I remember 
being up there and probably part of the feeling of altitude, having never 
really experienced that kind of altitude, it’s kind of a slightly narcotic 
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Topher Donahue: 


experience anyway and being that age and being up there on these slabs 
covered with this veneer of ice that you could see through the ice and see 
the lichen and stuff underneath it. Then this wild environment of l ik e just 
rock and snow and ice and this air that’s dry and thin and you are 
breathing hard. I remember going up there and l ik e sticking my front 
points into that ice and thinking about that experience of it. I was 
fascinated with it and it seemed so raw and pure and intense. In some 
ways I spent the rest of my life l ik e trying to get into that head space in 
that experience. My sort of sense of risk kept me from really pursing high 
end alpine climbing to the limit that maybe I might have if I hadn’t been 
afraid of it. I realize that my own strengths as a climber, that’s what I was 
best at was sort of endureo-alpine. I did some of it for sure, but I also 
realized that it was, if you push that game very far it gets incredibly 
dangerous. I feel that I can go rock climbing every day and do moderate 
risk alpine climbing a lot and feel pretty safe doing it. But l ik e if I push the 
limits, I can push the limits of rock climbing and feel pretty safe but I 
can’t push the limits in the alpine. It’s interesting that I’ve tasted that when 
I was really really young and I went out and I got it other places in the 
world for sure and got to do some high end alpine climbing but I usually 
choose places with pretty low objective hazard and a lot of rock to give 
that safety factor of good solid protection. Being able to get off in storms 
and that kind of thing. But that day, it opened my eyes to this mountain 
experience, and really I never found a better experience than that 
anywhere I went in the world than what I experienced on Longs Peak 
when I was seven. 

That’s great. What kind of things have you learned from climbing that you 
do want to, you mentioned that you don’t care really if your kids become 
climbers or not, but are there certain life lessons from climbing that you 
learned that you definitely want to try to pass on to them? 

Yeah, I have mixed feelings about not caring if my kids get into climbing 
or not because it did influence me dramatically, it influenced me as a 
parent. One of the sort of surprising things to me about become a parent 
after having spent a lot of years climbing and traveling and just climbing 
as much as I possibly could and being some ways irresponsible from a 
cultural perspective, was that climbing prepared me perfectly for 
parenthood. Especially the alpine outrageous adventures because parenting 
is an outrageous adventure for anybody. I don’t really feel this need to 
control my kids’ experience in life. In some ways there ’re affecting my 
experience in life as much as I am them. Just for example when they were 
little kids, l ik e for me to get up at 2:00 in the morning and do something 
completely ridiculous, that’s normal. Like to not get to sleep at night, it’s 
normal. To have something rock my world to where I can’t think of 
anything else for a month is normal. So I think our culture kind of leads us 
into this lifestyle where we have these schedules and we have these 
expectations and we have these sort of goals and in some ways climbers 
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Interviewer: 
Topher Donahue: 


try to bring those expectations and goals and schedules into their climbing. 
But climbing also removes us from all those things and I think there is 
value to both of that and I wouldn’t be the person that I am without 
climbing. I hope my kids can discover something like that that gives them 
that. Whether it be academics to the point where they realize that they can 
study all night long. Or whether it be sports of some other kind or 
whatever it is I hope they get that raw intense feeling that I got from 
climbing that made it so that other things in life become sort of easier to 
handle in some ways. I hope they find something like it. 


Anything else you want to share? 

I think one of the other days I had in the Park that was pretty memorable 
was doing the Diamond with Tommy [Caldwell] five times in a day. We 
did Pervertical Sanctuary and Yellow Wall and D-7 and Curving Vine and 
the Casual Route. We took five sandwiches and some bottles of water and 
we left them on Broadway and we would just go up the climb and rappel 
back down and then have a sandwich, drink some water and go do another 
climb and come back, have another sandwich drink more water go do 
another climb. It was a big day, we were exhausted at the end of it but I 
think to me it was almost an example more of how the achievements of 
previous climbers and the way that the information age and the 
development of climbing makes these things possible. I wasn’t so much, it 
was an achievement on Tommy and my part and I remember it proudly 
but at the same time it would have never happened if they hadn’t put a 
rappel route down the Diamond. It would have never happened if there 
wasn’t all that information for the climbs we hadn’t done, to be able to go 
up, I mean cause a couple of those climbs neither of us had ever done. 
Tommy hadn’t done most of them at the time. So it’s a natural progression 
more than a quantum leap in what people can do and I think climbing 
achievement is often l ik e that. So is achievement in other things in life, it’s 
sort of standing on the shoulders of those who went before. I remember 
that day we were on the wall and I remember we past one party, the same 
party three times and I felt so bad for those guys cause they were having 
an awesome adventure right and we were sort of ruining their adventure 
that day a little bit. Because we kept coming by and then we’d come by 
them again. We’d pass them on one side; we’d pass them on the other 
side. In many ways they may have been pushing their limits more than we 
were that day. So I don’t think that the way our history is defined 
necessarily captures the reality of the adventure, the achievement that’s 
going on that day. Historically we had the biggest achievement that day 
but in terms of the adventure that someone had, those other parties on the 
wall very likely had a bigger adventure than we did. I guess the other thing 
is just the quality of the climbing and mountain adventure in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. I learned there and I went all over the world, the 
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world’s greatest mountain ranges and had adventures. I didn’t just go to 
those mountain ranges and try to climb a peak; I tried to climb the hardest 
peaks there and the hardest routes on the hardest peaks in a lot of cases. I 
was always ready for it. The Park trained me perfectly, I did projects 
getting to photograph heli-skiing in Canada and the skiing that I got to 
learn here prepared me for skiing in some of the wildest stuff that you can 
imagine and some of the greatest skiing in the world. That’s not even the 
roped climbing stuff. I mean going to Patagonia and China and Alaska and 
these places, I was always ready and I owe that entirely to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. It means a lot to me, that place. The climbing 
that’s going on now days, the younger generation is putting up climbs as 
hard as anywhere in the world, just about there. The old school mixed 
climbing, I mean now days mixed climbing has changed a bit, it’s become 
this thing where guys go put bolts in overhanging caves and maybe climb 
onto some ice at the end or maybe not. But the old school mixed climbs 
that are in the Park are as good as anywhere in the world, the kind where 
you are climbing up a little, l ik e you mentioned about Longs Peak when I 
was seven. I still get to go out and do that and l ik e climb this ice that just 
formed last night and you can see the lichens underneath the ice and 
you’re chipping little holes in it and you’re placing really good protection 
in the rock next to it. And putting together all those different aspects of 
climbing and it’s unique that way and I don’t know that there’s anywhere 
else in the lower 48 that is l ik e that. Then if you go further north up into 
Canada or Alaska they have that but then when it becomes winter time it’s 
shut down. It’s winter activity or nothing and I think it’s a unique place 
that it’s at this latitude where we get winter and we get ice and we get 
snow and yet it’s low enough latitude that we get melt and freeze at a lot 
of different times of the year and its got altitude so it avoids some of the 
changing climate that we have here where we’re losing some of the 
glaciers and stuff. We still have enough altitude to give it the freezes. I 
think it’s going to play a rich role in the future of mountain sport. That’s 
about what I’ve got to say. 

Interviewer: Awesome, thanks so much that was great! 

10: 1 1 [End of Part D. End of Interview.] 
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ABSTRACT - An interesting interview in which Topher Donahue shares many insights into the 
nature and individual goals of climbing. Mr. Donahue was born in Wild Basin and is the son of 
one of Estes Parks’ influential climbing families, Mike and Peggy Donahue who owned the 
Colorado Mountain School for many years. He is the third generation of his family to have 
climbed Longs Peak at seven years of age or younger. 
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Topher is an accomplished local and international climber, especially in the world of free 
climbing, who started climbing as a child and began guiding at the astounding young age of 
fourteen. He examines the important concepts of a sense of discovery, experience, creativity and 
adventure as consummate personal climbing goals and achievements as opposed to just ever 
increasing standards as the only goal in climbing. He also comments on the juxtaposition of the 
perceived dangers of climbing with the dangers of many of the day to day lifestyle choices made 
in our culture. Topher now climbs with his children, the fourth generation, as they pursue the 
great adventure of “climbsploring”, a term coined by those children, which very much 
encapsulates Mr. Donahue’s overall climbing philosophy. 
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